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The Harsh Facts 


HAT THIS IS THE AGE OF THE UPROOTED AND THE CENTURY 
Se the Homeless Man has been said before, but not very 
widely recognized. Such assertions, even when supported by 
the grim evidence, have made little impact upon the public 
conscience and are poor material for newspaper headlines. 
Events in Hungary in October 1956 and their aftermath lent 
force to these assertions and added substance to the evidence 
in so dramatic a way that they could no longer be ignored 
and have not yet been forgotten. One hundred and seventy- 
four thousand Hungarians fled their country and arrived in 
Austria and over 19,000 in Yugoslavia.t The reaction of 
the free world, while a curious mixture of political emotion 
and human kindness, was instantaneous. In less than six 
months no fewer than 142,000 of these new refugees had 
been granted permanent asylum in 35 countries. 

Indeed it can be claimed with justice and with sadness 
that no group of refugees has ever been treated so well and 
so quickly. It can be claimed with justice because, inspired 
and coordinated by the Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), government selec- 
tion missions and voluntary agencies were on the spot im- 
mediately, processing began at once, red tape was cut, re- 
strictive legislation was circumvented, and, in a matter of 
days, the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion (ICEM) had begun its magnificent operation of mov- 
ing the refugees to their new homes. It can be claimed with 


1 There are some inconsistencies in the figures for Hungarian refugees given 
in this article. These arise because estimates are based upon a variety of 
sources—reports by the governments of first asylum, governments of second 
asylum, and the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration. In 
addition, illegal entries further distort the picture since they are reflected in 
the figures of the countries of second asylum but not in those of first. 
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sadness because these newcomers, refugees for only a matter 
of weeks or even days, received priority to the almost total 
exclusion of thousands of long-term refugees who have 
languished in camps in the very same countries of first asylum 
for years, waiting for some constructive recognition of their 
plight and some permanent solution of their problem. 

It is symptomatic of this discriminatory concern that, 
whereas the High Commissioner’s appeal for $16,000,000, 
spread over four years, to provide permanent solutions for 
the long-term refugees? is likely to fall short of its target by 
$2,700,000, appeals by the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the High Commissioner for Hungarian refugees 
have so far produced the sum of $9,440,757 exclusive of direct 
governmental contributions to Austria and exclusive of 
private contributions. It is impossible to estimate the volume 
of contributions to voluntary funds. The Lord Mayor of 
London’s Fund alone amounted to £2,600,000 ($7,280,000) . 

The first flush of this new, if limited, public concern for 
refugees has faded. There is a lag in finishing the job—some 
23,269 Hungarian refugees remain in Austria and some 5,331 
in Yugoslavia. Nevertheless the concern remains, the public 
conscience has been movingly bestirred, and there are even 
welcome signs that, with a slight sense of shame that requires 
compensation, hearts are turning to the needs of long-term 
refugees whose lot has been oblivion for so long. It is be- 
cause of this new climate and in the perspective of recent 
history that it may be propitious to re-examine the total refu- 
gee problem as it bears upon the world in 1957. 

It is one of the tragedies of the refugee problem that 
so much of it is the consequence of, and incidental to, world- 
shaking events whose progress and dangers preoccupy the 
public mind to the exclusion of all thought for and often 
any recognition of their human consequences. We are right- 
ly perturbed by recent events in Suez and in Egypt but gener- 
ally overlook the fact that, as a result, 20,000 refugees from 
Egypt—mostly Jews or stateless persons—have sought asylum 


2 Reference is here made to the United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF). 
See also footnote 34, p. 227. 
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in Europe and Israel. We are concerned about the re-unifica- 
tion of Germany but reck little that, while this seems indefi- 
nitely delayed, 25,000 refugees per month have fled the 
Soviet Zone to seek asylum in West Germany. And it is 
officially estimated that in 1957 this figure will rise to a 
total of 400,000 new refugees. A problem more than twice 
the dimensions of the Hungarian refugee situation will get 
less than half its public attention. We are anxious about 
events in North Africa but scarcely aware that between 30- 
50,000 Algerians have sought asylum as refugees in Tunisia. 
Algeria, East Germany, Egypt, and Hungary together will 
add almost a million to the world refugee total in one year. 
It is small wonder that men’s minds lose track of the immen- 
sity and the tragic dynamism of the refugee problem. 
Refugee statistics are a pitfall for even the most wary. 
There is a vast margin of error, for counting heads in a 
crisis is always difficult; moreover, statistical procedures vary 
across the world from the scientific to mere guesswork. It is 
probably wise to assume that even the most conservative 
estimates are inflated.’ Indigent natives seeking the meager 
benefits of refugee status misrepresent themselves; govern- 
ments anxious for maximum international assistance are 
not guiltless of inflation; and voluntary agencies desperately 
seeking support for their programs sometimes exaggerate, 
not indeed their needs, but the dimensions of their problem. 
The validity of statistics will also vary considerably ac- 
cording to the definition of a refugee that is accepted and 
applied. The United Nations purist, faithful to somewhat 
narrow and restrictive definitions, will obviously arrive at 
a smaller total than the humanitarian whose concern and 
compassion is for uprooted people everywhere. It is not 
proposed here to indulge in yet another dialogue on defini- 
tion. The member governments of the United Nations, in 
arriving at their definitions,*? were clearly concerned to 
contain to a minimum the numbers who might, by defini- 
tion, have a claim to international protection and assistance. 


3 See p. 246. 
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The German Federal Republic must obviously opty quite 
other criteria in deciding who is a refugee. 

For the purposes of this study we shall regard as a 
refugee anyone who has been uprooted from his home, has 
crossed a frontier—artificial or traditional—and looks for 
protection and sustenance to a government or authority 
other than his former one. By this definition and mindful of 
the pitfall of statistics it is certain that at least 40,000,000 
persons have become refugees since 1945. How many of 
them continue in their plight in 1957, for how many of them 
a solution to their problem remains elusive, is a much more 
difficult issue to decide. A review of the present situation by 
areas is probably the only way to arrive at a reasonably ac- 
curate appraisal. 


The Far East 


In 1953 there were 9,000,000 homeless people in the 
Republic of Korea but not all of them were refugees from 
north of the 38th Parallel. Many were wartime displaced 
persons who were slow in returning to their original homes. 
Time and vast reconstruction programs have had their effect 
but it is officially reported that there are still 3,000,000 per- 
sons who are unsettled refugees in the Republic. 

When Viet Nam suffered the fate of Korea and was also 
bifurcated in the interests of co-existence, 900,000 refugees, 
mostly of Roman Catholic faith, fled south of the 17th Paral- 
lel. The Economic Survey for Asia and the Far East for 1956 
reports on this: 


The arrival in southern Viet-Nam of about go0,000 refugees had 
brought crucial problems to a country with a total population 
of 11 million By 1956, however, a substantial number of refugees 
had been resettled and, while many problems were still to be 
solved in this respect, they were no longer of such a magnitude 
as to threaten the stability of the country’s economy. [The re- 
settlement] was facilitated by favourable factors, such as French 
and United States aid, the existence of uncultivated land and 
the industrious nature of the northern Viet-Namese who were 
able to adjust to new circumstances. Good use was made of 
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these favourable factors. The refugees were distributed in 325 
villages, of which 300 were under the charge of the Commissariat 
for Refugees. Three categories were established. In the villages 
of Category A, which number approximately 100 and include 
more than one-third of the refugees, a programme of activities 
has been implemented and the financial help to the village has 
gradually been withdrawn. In this category, it is estimated 60 
are already totally self-sufficient. The villages in Category B 
have a programme of activities but it is still in a transitory stage. 
Category C includes about 50 villages in areas in which security 
has been recently restored.* 


The establishment of the separate states of India and 
Pakistan in 1947 was followed by one of the biggest migra- 
tions our era has known. It is estimated that 8,500,000 Hin- 
dus and Sikhs left Pakistan for India and that 6,500,000 
Moslems fled from India into Pakistan. These refugees, like 
the German expellees, were granted full rights of citizen- 
ship in their new countries. This and the fact that the wide- 
spread poverty of both countries tends to minimize the 
difference between a refugee and a native, obscure, at least 
in part, the full magnitude and nature ‘of this particular 
problem. It remains true however that over 5,000,000 of 
these refugees remain landless and homeless and are ac- 
cordingly persons lacking any permanent solution as yet. 

Hong Kong is the focal point of two refugee problems 
quite different in character but equal in tragedy. Fifteen 
thousand Europeans in China are registered with the Office 
of the United Nations High Commissioner as refugees in 
need of protection and assistance—neither of which can be 
extended to them in situ. The Shanghai branch of the High 
Commissioner’s Office had to be closed down in May 1956 at 
the request of the Chinese People’s Republic. Most of this 
group are refugees from the Russian Revolution of 1917 or 
their children; others are refugees from Nazi persecution. 
They are, therefore, mainly an older age group, beset by 
all the difficulties that age involves for a refugee. Evicted 


United Nations Sales No. 1957.1I.F.1 (United Nations, Hong Kong and 
London, 1957), pp. 169, 170. 
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from their homes, denied the right to work—and often 
lacking the strength—they are among the most needy and 
most pitiable refugees in the world. Such little succor as 
comes to them from outside is channeled through the office 
of the World Council of Churches in Hong Kong. Actually 
13,000 of them are registered with the World Council as 
applicants for emigration. 

The problem of saving their lives by resettlement has 
been primarily that of securing their exit permits from China 
to Hong Kong, whence they have been moved by ICEM to 
countries of resettlement. There are now indications that 
as many as 8,500 of them, for whom visas are available, may 
be granted exit permits. It is a major tragedy that the relax- 
ation has come at the moment when ICEM’s funds for this 
particular movement are almost exhausted. It is estimated 
that special funds to the amount of $3,400,000° must be 
available to ICEM before the end of 1958 if this rescue oper- 
ation is to be fulfilled and ultimate tragedy averted. For rea- 
sons that are discussed below, the government in Hong Kong 
cannot admit indefinite numbers of these refugees without 
the assurance of their onward movement. There is a real 
danger that the Chinese People’s Republic may be able to 
score the free world’s five-year concern for these refugees as 
proving to be empty hypocrisy when the opportunity to act 
came. 

Hong Kong has its own intractable refugee problem. 
Out of a total population in the Colony of 2,500,000, no less 
than 700,000 are officially classified as refugees from main- 
land China. Percentagewise, this is the second highest inci- 
dence of refugees in a local community in the whole world. 
They present the Colony with massive problems of housing, 
health and fire risks, unemployment, and, on occasions, 
political instability. Despite heroic efforts and quite dispro- 
portionate expenditures by the government in Hong Kong 
the majority of these refugees still live in appalling squalor 
and overcrowding in hillside shanties or rooftop huts. 


5 $800,000 to move 1,800 expected to be in transit through Hong Kong in 
1957 and $2,600,000 to move a further 5,000 in 1958. 
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It is estimated that 110,000 refugees are living in tin-and-hessian 
huts on the roofs of buildings. Four teucment huts destroyed 
in a recent fire in the Kowloon mainlana irea were housing 111 
men, 116 women and 139 children, with 146 others in 20 squat- 
ters huts on the roofs.® 


The situation is complicated by the decision of Govern- 
ment not to distinguish, in need and available services, be- 
tween the refugees and the native poor of the Colony. It is 
true that many of the less poor refugees have exacerbated 
the lot of poorer natives by buying their homes and dis- 
placing them. The non-discriminatory decision of Govern- 
ment is, therefore, understandable and almost inevitable 
but, as we shall see, it seriously complicates the issue of inter- 
national aid in a refugee situation. It should be added that, 
were it not for border control between the Colony and the 
mainland, the local refugee problem would be even more 
intolerable than it is. 

Hong Kong has lived up to the highest traditions of the 
right of asylum but quite obviously has been limited by its 
absorptive capacity. Here is the first instance in our global 
survey where frontier control reduces the actual potential of 
the refugee problem. As we examine Europe we shall see 
that, even in this age, there are more refugees in intent than 
there are in fact. This then is the situation in Asia and the 
Far East. It is a tale of some 25,615,000 persons who have 
become refugees in a decade. In India about one person in 
forty-two is a refugee, in Viet Nam one in twelve, in Pakistan 
one in eleven, in Korea one in three, and in Hong Kong 
nearly two in seven. 


The Middle East 


The refugee problem in the Middle East is more widely 
known, though not necessarily appreciated, because it im- 
pinges much more sharply on current political issues than 
does that of the Far East. The latest official count gives a 


6 The Times (London), 10 Mar. 1957. 
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figure of 922,279 Arab refugees from Palestine who are 
officially registered with the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). By defi- 
nition an Arab refugee from Palestine is a person whose 
normal residence was Palestine for a minimum of two years 
preceding the outbreak of the conflict of 1948 and who, as a 
result of the conflict, has lost both his home and his means 
of livelihood. 

There is a continuing controversy about these figures 
which need not engage us here. Three facts are clear. ‘The 
total quoted does not represent the number of Arabs who 
fled Palestine in 1948. The reported excess of births over 
deaths among the Arab refugees is 25,000 each year. There 
are therefore some 200,000 children under eight years 
of age who were born refugees. There are undoubtedly many 
hundreds of persons in Jordan registered as refugees who 
have no title to that status but this figure may well be bal- 
anced by others, especially children, ‘who are eligible but 
not recognized. So long as the Jordanian government persists 
in its refusal to revise the rolls, this muddle will persist. 

The Arab refugees are to be found today, as indeed they 
have been for eight years, in Syria, in. Lebanon, in Jordan, 
and in the Gaza Strip in Egypt. In Syria they amount to 2.4 
per cent of the local population, in Lebanon to 7.4, and in 
Jordan 56.3.7 It will be seen that in the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan the refugees outnumber the local population 
—the political consequences of this are almost daily evident 
in world events. In the Gaza Strip—some thirty miles long 
and five miles wide—no less than 230,000 refugees and 80,000 
natives are completely marooned. 

The Arab refugees have endured eight years of angry 
exile. Their situation has been so stagnant that being a 
refugee has become an institution if not a privilege. The 
UNRWA ration card is the only form of security they 
know. Indeed it is often times, notably in Gaza, a form of 
security superior to that which is available to the non-refugee 


7It should be noted that many persons remain on the refugee rolls even 
though they have been granted Jordanian citizenship. 
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Arab. It is well known that the ration card is very tangible 
currency and security in the Middle East. This particular 
refugee problem is so charged with political overtones that 
the underlying human tragedy of so many wasted lives, of 
so much frustration, bitterness, and hatred is far too often 
overlooked. 

There is another aspect of the Middle East refugee 
problem that is also frequently ignored. It is necessary to 
remember that concurrently with the perpetuation of the 
Arab refugee problem more than 400,000 Jews have been 
forced to leave their homes in Iraq, the Yemen, and North 
Africa. They have not been counted as refugees because they 
were readily and immediately received as new immigrants 
into Israel. Nevertheless they were forced to leave their tra- 
ditional homes against their will and to abandon, in the 
process, all that they possessed. The latest addition to their 
number are the 20,000 Jews for whom life has become im- 
possible in Egypt. Fifteen thousand of them have sought 
asylum in Israel while the remainder are in Europe seeking 
other solutions to their problem. 


Europe 


In the decade under review no less than 15,000,000 
refugees and displaced persons have crowded into Western 
Europe. By far the greatest single group of these are the 
German refugees and expellees. From the German provinces 
east of the Oder-Neisse line, from the Sudetenland, Poland, 
and other Eastern European states no less than 18,000,000 
Germans were expelled from their homes after the second 
World War. Millions died in the horrible process, millions 
more disappeared but some 13,000,000 survived and arrived 
as penniless refugees, 4,000,000 in the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many and 9,000,000 in the Federal Republic. They constitute 
in fact 17 per cent of the population of the Federal Republic. 
In great measure the German authorities have had to go it 
alone in efforts to deal with the problem. 
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Little has been said and less is known in the world at 
large about this massive crime against humanity. The World 
Council of Churches at its Hamburg conference in 1948 
sought to break the conspiracy of silence that shrouded this 
tragedy, but with only partial success. It may well be that it 
has been the deliberate policy of guilty men to ignore and 
forget the enormous consequences of their criminal foolish- 
ness. In this case the United States and the United Kingdom 
must bear a great burden of the guilt. It was the victorious 
powers that, by Article XII of the Potsdam Agreement, auth- 
orized the mass expulsion and expropriation and it was they 
that, by default, failed to ensure the fulfillment of their own 
requirement that it “should be effected in an orderly and 
humane manner.” Small wonder that Albert Schweitzer was 
moved to write: “This is the worst violation of historic truths 
and of the rights of man: when the right to their homeland 
is denied to certain human beings so that they are forced 
to leave their homesteads.’’* 

As though this were not burden enough, no less than 
2,800,000 German citizens resident in the Soviet Zone, the 
so-called German Democratic People’s Republic, have 
abandoned all and sought asylum in the West; and the flow 
is mounting rather than diminishing. Nor is this the end 
of the tale in Europe. Ideas of expulsion, particularly when 
it also involves expropriation, are not slow to catch on. Six- 
hundred thousand Volksdeutsche, whose ancestors peopled 
and cultivated the Danube basin for five centuries, have had 
to seek asylum in Austria. Three hundred and fifty thousand 
Bulgarians of Turkish ethnic origin were expelled to Turkey. 
Four hundred thousand Karelians have similarly found asy- 
lum in Finland since the Karelian Peninsula was ceded to 
the USSR by the 1947 peace treaty. All these groups have one 
characteristic in common. They have sought asylum from, 
and thrown themselves upon the mercy of, their own kind. 
They are strangers but not among a strange people. Com- 


8 Quoted in After Ten Years: A European Problem—Still No Solution 
os am Main, Wirtschaftsdienst Verlag und Drukerei G. m. b. H., 
957), p. 5. 
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munity of language, faith, culture, and social organization 
provides a cushion that both minimizes the shock of exile and 
increases the chances of assimilation. 

Unhappily this is not true of all refugees in Europe. 
Nothing tempers the cold wind of exile for the ultimate 
refugees—those who come within the mandate of the United 
Nations High Commissioner. Leaving home and-hearth of 
their own decision, withal compelled by fear, risking their 
lives en route, they reject as they go any right to the protec- 
tion of their government and so arrive, defenseless and help- 
less, in a strange country with a strange language and other 
customs, the bewildered guests of embarrassed hosts who 
have no obligations toward them other than those dictated 
by common humanity. 


The Ultimate Refugees 


There have been slightly more than one million of 
these ultimate refugees in 1957. Most of them are in Eur- 
ope although there are small pockets of them in the Middle 


East and, as we have seen, 15,000 in China. Some of the 
refugee problems we have examined would, more humanely 
and more pacifically organized, have been orderly exchanges 
of population; others could have been planned migrations. 
Here is one-way traffic from nationality into statelessness. 

It was never intended by the authors of the Atlantic 
Charter that men in our time should have to choose between 
“Freedom from Want” and “Freedom from Fear.’ The 
choice is being made every day and those who make it be- 
come refugees. In the main they knock at the doors of those 
free countries contiguous to the Iron Curtain and so it is to 
Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy that they have come 
and keep on coming. It would be indefensible to make 
these countries by reason of accidents of geography alone 
responsible for this tragic burden of people. This has been 
recognized, if somewhat narrowly, by the United Nations 
and, by its action, these refugees, and only these, are the 
wards of the High Commissioner. As we shall see, his Office 
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is responsible for their protection and for seeking for them 
permanent solutions. 


Forty Million Dispossessed 


In our survey from east to west we have noted the crea- 
tion, since 1945, of more than 40,000,000 refugees. Current 
events always seem to add to their number. There is evi- 
dence that the refugee problem is both dynamic and endemic 
in our times. 


This migratory movement is not yet finished. It is also not re- 
stricted to Europe alone. A dispersion zone reaches in a vast 
half circle around Communist dominated North Asia and East 
Europe, from Korea over China and Indochina, over the Near 
East with its refugee distress resulting from the Arab-Jewish 
conflict, through all of East-Mid-Europe up to Finland that has 
succeeded in solving its refugee problem in an exemplary way. 
Who can say how many people in this dispersion zone—who were 
forced to flee or were deported or resettled—have fallen into dire 
poverty or have perished in it.® 


® Eugen Lemberg, “How Could it Happen?” in After Ten Years, op. cit., 
p- 11. 
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The Consequences 


T IS ABUNDANTLY CLEAR THAT REFUGEE PROBLEMS OF THE 

dimensions we have to consider must pose enormous is- 
sues not only to the refugees themselves and to their coun- 
tries of asylum but to the whole of free society. 

To those of us who live in the presumed orderliness and 
freedom of our own homes and homelands—the very coun- 
tries where the refugee seeks asylum—the main concern for 
the consequences, if and when any concern at all is shown, 
is a purely selfish one. Economically we are concerned for 
our jobs and our standards of living; socially for our own 
adequate housing, welfare, and social progress; and politi- 
cally for the predominance of our own concepts and parties 
and policies. It is natural that this should be so and it is 
essential, if we are to come to terms with the problem, that 
these issues should be most weightily considered. At the 
same time we shall make no progress without the recogni- 
tion that the refugee constitutes the largest single humani- 
tarian issue of our time. Until we consider the consequences 
of flight to them and the effect of refugeedom upon them, 
we shall never have the perception to help them to a solu- 
tion nor the understanding that will at least minimize the 
impact of that solution upon our own concepts of order and 
good life. 

The refugee when we meet him in his country of 
first asylum is a man whose environment has ceased to suc- 
cor him. In his former normal life he had the solace of his 
home in times of weariness and perplexity—perhaps even 
of unemployment. He had the consolation of his Church in 
times of spiritual need and of family sadness. He had his 
trade union and political associations in times when work 
and politics preoccupied him. He had his village inn and 
folk festivals on high days and holidays. All these props and 
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cushions of life’s pilgrimage are taken from him at the very 
moment when the road becomes impossible and seemingly 
impassable. 

He has never had to face such enormous problems and, 
never having anticipated them, his mind is not prepared for 
them. He has to start life all over again and start it in an 
atmosphere of defeat, despair, and disorder. Every decision 
is a momentous risk. He must find a way out but at this 
moment of decision, which fate has thrust upon him, he was 
never more anxious and unsure of himself for, by the same 
blow, he has lost the sources of his certainty. He must draw 
at this moment on his last reserves of courage and spirit for 
if he fails he is doomed—in a few years he will still be in a 
refugee camp facing no problems but posing many. 

Isolated in an anarchy that he did not create, he is over- 
whelmed by his sense of not belonging. He lost his social 
status when he lost his economic status. Deteriorating in the 
frustration of camp life—reduced to the privacy of a strung 
blanket—he lives in despair in a moral vacuum. That men 
and women survive this as they do is the supreme tribute 
to their courage and character. There is no evidence of any 
greater incidence of crime and delinquency among refugees 
although “man arrested” gets a passing reference while “‘refu- 
gee arrested”’ rates a headline. 

The greatest test and triumph has been the survival of 
the integrity of the family. In seemingly impossible circum- 
stances it has been maintained. It is as families that the refu- 
gees live and as families that they seek to start a new life. 
The epitome of this triumph is the answer of a refugee child 
who was being commiserated with for not having a home: 
“Oh but we have a home, a loving home, only we have not 
got a house to put it in.” 


The Disillusioned Refugee 


If the refugee is an uncertain man he is very often a 
disillusioned man as well. This may apply particularly, 
though not exclusively, to the adolescent refugee. In Com- 
munist countries he has learned to live by subterfuge, often 
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been required to disown his nearest kin, always in danger 
of being disowned himself. In Hungary, for example, the 
psychological burden that the refugees had to bear was 


the difference between opinions expressed in public and those 
heard at home. When you realize that there are hardly any 
Hungarian families in which some member has not been sen- 
tenced to deportation, to jail, or even to death; that, in such 
cases one must even disclaim one’s relatives in order to earn 
one’s daily bread and that, since 1953, but especially in the last 
half year before the Revolution, one could read in the news- 
paper, depending upon the varying daily political situation, 
that the court sentence on Mr. X was a mistake and the fault 
of Mr. Y, you will understand that even small children learned 
to say to someone whom they did not know and trust exactly 
what they thought he expected them to say. Because of this and 
because of the belief that technical and financial stagnation were 
due to the hypocrisy of the system, they revolted in the end. 


They came out with the idea that the free world means com- 
plete freedom and technical perfection—a much better life than 
at home achieved by less work. In reality they came out to 
refugee camps. For months now, they have been moving from 
one place to another, always hoping to emigrate, to get settled, 
and to start the beautiful new life at last. Again and again they 
have been misled as to training or schooling, as to emigration 
or repatriation, as well as to their being obliged to stay in camp. 
They understand that this was an emergency situation, but they 
thought it would last for only two to four weeks and they cannot 
understand that a solution has not yet been found. They wonder 
whether this world is not just as false, just as bad, as the world 
from which they came—for youth always goes to extremes.!° 


This tendency is accentuated by the treatment accorded 
to young people in Communist countries. The regimented 
wooing of youth in education and leisure is an insidious 
form of flattery. Anxious to increase their technological and 
academic potential and equally anxious to produce “reliable” 
successors to the bourgeoisie they must now employ, Com- 
munist countries have been paying increasing attention to 
the education of their youth. Education has not only been 


10 From a personal letter to the author. 





placed economically within the reach of what would have 
been the socially underprivileged, but has also been embel- 
lished with every kind of extra-curricular attraction such as 
sports, cinemas, theaters, concerts, excursions, and vacation 
camps. With a very definite purpose these young people 
have been made accustomed to much more entertainment 
than seems normal in their countries of asylum. 


Problems of the Refugee 


Immigration countries might well mark the words of 
Theodore Heuss, President of the Federal Republic of 
Germany: 


The man who flees from a foreign oppressor, or who is expelled 
by one, is deprived of all possessions. His own life is all he saves. 
Yet he also carries away his skills and his experience. These are 
his hidden reserves. They will come to fruition again. The fate 
of any refugee is an obligation to all of us. More valuable than 
all possessions, more precious than his homeland which no state 
can protect for him anymore, are the invisible values which he 
will not abandon, which he takes with him. 


However, in order to preserve these skills and invisible 
values and to assure their full development, the refugee needs 
help—both material and psychological. Events have proved 
—in every country of resettlement—that the refugee can and 
does become a new man but the battle is hard and victory 
depends not solely on his own inner resources. 

Far too few refugees, even in re-establishment, succeed in 
recovering their former economic status. Farmers become 
farm laborers and skilled craftsmen unskilled workers. The 
skills they bring with them are not always those in demand 
in their new country and it is often too late to teach an old 
dog new tricks. The expellees comprise 17 per cent of the 
population of West Germany, yet they constitute only 7 per 
cent of those self-employed in industry and only 3 per cent 
of the farmers. ‘T'wo hundred and eight out of 10,000 natives 
are employed as craftsmen, only 58 out of 10,000 refugees. 


11 From the introduction to After Ten Years, op. cit., p. 1. 
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The plight of the foreign refugee—‘“the homeless foreigner” 
—is even worse than that of the ethnic or national refugee. 
He is faced with understandable but none the less discrimin- 
atory limitations as to employment. He is last in the queue 
when jobs are going and the first to be laid off when jobs are 
short. ‘““The refugee is at the fringes of the boom but in the 
center of the crisis.”’? It seems that only by emigration 
overseas to countries of great new expansion can refugees be 
reasonably sure of escaping these particular economic conse- 
quences of flight. 

No less difficult are the psychological problems which 
the refugee faces in his new home. 


It is only a short time ago that I met a Hungarian refugee 
couple in a country of second asylum. They told me that they 
were thankful to this country because they had work, they 
had a roof over their heads, and they were able to earn their 
own living. I asked them then if they were happy. They hesi- 
tated, and then said No . . . It became clear that what they 
resented was that they were condemned to live an isolated life, 
that they had no contact with their neighbours, that they did 
not feel that they had been accepted in a community.” 


Far too little attention has been paid to this mental health 
aspect of the refugee problem; but it is not intended to 
remedy that here by inexpert consideration. 

All too often there has been a tendency to assume that 
resettlement is synonymous with real integration into the 
community. “The haste with which countries disowned a 
concentration camp survivor problem may be duplicated by 
a similar haste to deny a refugee problem, even though the 
latter has once been accepted.”'* Mental health experts 
have expressed special concern at the superficiality of this 
“out of sight out of mind” attitude. The long-term effects of 


> 


12 Peter Paul Nahm, “The Will to Service was Stronger,” in After Ten Years, 
op. cit., p. 18. 

13 From an address by UNHCR Auguste R. Lindt to the Conference of Non- 
Govermental Organizations on the Refugee Problem, Geneva, 27-28 May 1957. 
The Refugee Problem Today and Tomorrow, Conference Report (Switzerland, 
1957), p. 31. 

14H. B. M. Murphy et al, Flight and Resettlement, UNESCO Population 
and Culture Series, No. 2 (Switzerland, UNESCO, 1955), p. 18. 
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having been a refugee will always in our time call for the 
concern and compassion of the community. 

K. C. Cirtautus in an admirable book draws a most in- 
structive picture of the development of the refugee into one 
of two types: those frustrated by the hardships and futility 
of refugee life—the Despondent—and those who overcome 
these obstacles—the Determined.’ It cannot be over-emph- 
asized how much the ultimate fate of the refugee depends on 
the character of his reception and the measure of help he 
receives. To win the confidence of his new environment is 
the refugee’s problem. To gain it depends upon the attitude 
of others. 


And how am I to face the odds 
Of man’s bedevilment and God’s? 
I, a stranger and afraid 

In a world I never made.' 


Countries of Origin Impoverished 


It is dangerous for anyone to generalize and for one 
writer to particularize as to the consequences to society of 
the refugee problem. But that there are consequences, both 
positive and negative, is clear; whether they have all been 
apprehended remains to be seen. Those that are known fall 
into a pattern of economic, social, and political consequen- 
ces but even these vary in their character from group to 
group and from one community of asylum to another. There 
must be definite consequences of a wholly negative character 
in the countries of origin although, for obvious reasons, we 
know all too little of the facts. The denudation of the coun- 
tryside and farmlands, the tale of deserted villages and the 
failure to recolonize, the loss of manpower with traditional 
skills are factors known to be operating against the achieve- 
ment of economic stability in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
East Germany. It is estimated that the Hungarian exodus 
lost that country the equivalent of two years natural increase. 


15 The Refugee: A Psychological Study (Boston, Meador, 1957). 
16 The Laws of God, The Laws of Man, A. E. Housman. 
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The general economic prosperity in West Germany had its op- 
posite in the simultaneous economic deterioration in the home 
territories of the expellees, i.e., in the Polish-administered Ger- 
man eastern territories east of the Oder-Neisse and in Sudeten- 
land .. . This difference showed . . . that the expulsions have 
proved to have been a severe mistake, particularly since the 
repercussions of the decay in the home territories of the expellees 
only now began to show their full impact upon conditions in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. .. . 


If Poland would not have agreed to the expulsion measures and 
had refrained from taking over . . . the German eastern terri- 
tories, Poland would today doubtlessly have developed into a 
“zone of prosperity,” whereas now the Polish People’s Republic 
was compelled to ask the United States for aid deliveries of 
grain and other food items although it had one of the formerly 
most important granaries of Europe at its disposal. No other 
fact . . . could demonstrate more clearly the economic senseless- 
ness . . . of the mass expulsions than the universal economic 
deterioration of the formerly flourishing areas which the expul- 
sion of their inhabitants from the homeland of their ancestors 
had widely depopulated, and whose former state of prosperity 
also could not be restored by the attempted settlement efforts.!7 


The same story holds, in other countries of origin, in 
the realm of intellectual wealth. The deliberate attempt to 
exterminate the intellectual and liberal leadership in the 
Baltic states resulted in almost all the survivors of that 
group becoming refugees. 


Burden on Countries of Asylum 


In countries of asylum the early economic and social 
consequences may also be negative though not, we believe, 
in the long run. The immediate financial burdens of care and 
maintenance—the cost of more and more camps—have some- 
times been enormous and always heavy. The cost of emigra- 
tion has to be borne by someone and the capital cost of inte- 
gration is a problem that faces every country of permanent 


17 Expellee Press Service Vol. VI, No. 19 (17 May 1957), compiled by the 
Goettingen Research Committee. 
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settlement. Countries of immigration cannot absorb new 
people without a per capita increase in capital investment 
for each new arrival. The refugee is an immigrant with no 
capital. In Germany, for example, 


to build homes, to create farms and to establish small industries 
and artisans’ shops for the 11 million expellees and refugees 
together with costs for maintenance and for old age pensions 
has called for an expense of US $10,000 million since 1945.'° 


The social consequences of the refugee problem require 
a good deal more study than they have received. Something 
has been said about the superficial irritant the refugee be- 
comes in society—especially if he is billeted on you—but 
the deep-seated revolution that is taking place in the receiv- 
ing societies has yet to be realized. Wherever, as in Ger- 
many, Hong Kong, India, Korea, and Pakistan, millions of 
refugees of a uniform cultural pattern have poured in, every 
facet of the receiving society has been profoundly affected, 
bringing into focus a new array of fundamental problems. 
“The whole social and economic structure of many villages 
and towns was suddenly modified, causing ecological conflict 
that will take a long time to subside.’’® In Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, where expellees outnumber the natives but still retain 
their civic rights, even local government fell into their hands 
in many cases. Schleswigers did not take kindly to being 
governed by East Prussians. 

Whole demographic revolutions have occurred causing 
population imbalances that have distorted normal patterns 
of age and sex groups to such a degree that they must have 
a lasting effect upon the communities involved. There has 
probably been more tension between host communities and 
refugee groups of the same ethnic origin than between them 
and “homeless foreigners.’’ There is always greater propin- 
quity between the former. Far too often the auslander has 
been isolated and insulated from any society at all. 


18 Werner Middleman, “The Victims of Human Delusions,” in After Ten 


Years, op. cit., p. 7. 
19Leo W. Schwarz, Refugees in Germany Today: Their Legal Status and 


Integration (New York, Twayne Publishers, 1957), p. 29. 
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We have only to look at an area as small as West Germany to 
see what great changes in its social and economic structure have 
taken place .. . Villages and towns have an altogether different 
aspect. Nearly everywhere new trades and industries have 
sprung up. Areas that had been predominantly agricultural 
became industrialized. Out of the ruins of ammunition caches, 
new communities have risen. The new distribution of the dif- 
ferent religious denominations introduces a new epoch even in 


the history of religion. 


These changes in the economic and social structure are accom- 
panied by a deep intellectual ferment. Population groups with 
very different traditions and ways of thinking . . . different 
behavior patterns as citizens . . . have been suddenly brought 


together.”° 


Every refugee problem has had its political conse- 
quences and they are certainly attendant evil spirits on the 
problems under review. Whether or not the refugee problem 
is a consequence of international tension, it is certainly a 
cause of it and far too many international issues in our time 
are bedevilled by it. Tension between countries of origin 
and neighboring countries of asylum is perhaps inevitable. 
To the latter the refugee is a person who has fled in fear, to 
the former he is a person who has dramatically rejected the 
way of life adopted by his homeland and is branded, more 
often than not, as a fugitive criminal. It appears that what 
was good for Karl Marx in London and Lenin in Switzer- 
land is not permitted to the victims of their system in our 
time! That Austria, having declared its neutrality, should 
so readily and unrestrictedly have opened its frontier to the 
Hungarians has not endeared it to Hungary and its masters. 
Even more remarkable has been the granting of asylum to 
Hungarian refugees by Yugoslavia. Here indeed is a rift in 
the curtain when one Communist country recognizes the 
right of asylum to fugitives from another. These interna- 
tional irritations are not helped by the abuse of asylum by 
politically minded refugees with grandiose but futile plots 
to “overthrow the oppressors,” by bitter denouncements 


20 Eugen Lemberg, op. cit., p. 11. 











from such bodies as the Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions, and, perhaps most of all, by the indiscriminate use of 
refugees on the air by Radio Free Europe and other stations. 

Most refugees are incorrigibly political and a failure to 
solve their problem but intensifies their despair and desper- 
ation. Someone has described the refugee problem as “the 
most dangerous time bomb left us by Hitler.” Two of the 
inherent dangers that have threatened us for a decade have 
lain in the political nihilism and the irredentism of the 
refugee. We have in the refugee across the world today a new 
proletariat—the proletariat of the dispossessed. ‘They are a 
happy hunting ground for the agitator and propagandist 
and we have been all too little aware of the danger that 
fed upon our indifference. It was the refugees who rioted in 
Korea and in Hong Kong. It is the refugee who composes 
the hired street mobs of Amman and seeks to shape the 
policies of Jordan. 

Here we must distinguish, however, between the na- 
tional refugee and the auslander. The isolated stranger is 
not much of a political animal. The victim of politics him- 
self, loathing the system from which he has fled, he looks 
only for a free and ordered life in that democratic heaven 
which his imagination, aided by ours, has painted for him. 
He has long ago given irrefutable proof that he has no 
desire to go home. There are of course vociferous groups of 
politically organized foreign refugees, as anyone passing 
United Nations Headquarters on special occasions may ob- 
serve, but they are not representative of the majority of 
their fellows. It is the involuntary refugees, the expellees, 
who ruffle the political surface and that is mainly because of 
the prevalence among them of strong irredentist tendencies, 

In Korea it is the refugee, understandably enough, who 
is most vociferous about the march to the Yalu. In the Mid- 
dle East it is the Arab refugee who, tossed between the Scylla 
of Arab nationalism and the Charybdis of Communism, 
rots angrily in camps because he has been convinced that 
his only home is his former home. It is an old argument now 
as to whether the Arab refugee problem is a symptom of the 
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unrest in the Middle East or whether it is a cause. Mr. Henry 
R. Labouisse, the Director of UNRWA, probably hit the 
nail on the head when he said in one of his reports to the 
United Nations General Assembly that the Arab refugees 
were “one of the most important causes of continued unrest, 
and, at the same time, the victims of it.’ There are those 
who should know who maintain that, while the refugee 
problem remains unsolved, there can be no peace in the 
Middle East. It seems an obvious conclusion to draw from 
the facts. Complications arise, however, when others, equally 
well informed, insist that, while there is no peace in the 
Middle East, the Arab refugee problem cannot be solved. It 
is in that dilemma that the United Nations and all men of 
goodwill are searching for a solution. 

In Germany it is the expellee who regards even a settled 
existence as but a preparation for return and insists on the 
temporariness of the Oder-Neisse boundary. The reasons 
for this attitude are understandable. 


Suffering and discontent have been great; opportunities for re- 
settlement by emigration have been negligible. An overt irreden- 
tist movement has been gaining ground. Despite an enormous 
effort . . . to absorb and integrate the displaced fifth of its popula- 
tion, it is unlikely that more than a minority consider themselves 
permanently settled there.” 


Finally, and referring again to these large agglomerations of 
ethnic refugees, their influence as pressure groups on do- 
mestic politics has not been negligible and could have been 
dangerous. The New York Times, for example, reported in 
October 1954 that Chancellor Adenauer was faced with “< 
possible rebellion. . . . A spokesman for the third er 
party, the Refugee Party, gave notice if the Government did 
not grant its social demands, it would withdraw from the 
coalition.” * 
The danger always inherent in the organization of the 
dispossessed as political entities has diminished with the 
21 General Assembly, Official Records: 11th Sess., 1956, Suppl. No. 14, para. 6. 


22 Leo W. Schwarz, op. cit., p. 15. 
23 16 Oct. 1954. 








years. Indeed it is probably true that both as regards irredent- 
ism and the struggle for domestic power there are more lead- 
ers than followers among the refugees today. A member of 
the Bundestag declared in 1955 that the fact that about 90 
per cent of the expellees voted for the democratic parties of 
Germany at the elections for the Bundestag was “a political 
achievement of the greatest magnitude. And this not only 
for Germany but for the peace of the world.’™ It is still 
perilously true, however, that given unwise or wicked lead- 
ership the refugee with his problem unsolved is dangerous 
political tinder. 


Assets to Countries of Asylum 


But this is only a short-term view. Given the necessary 
capital investment the ultimate return is a great positive 
asset. The Turkish government estimates an investment of 
$2,000 in an average refugee family of five persons but 
by such investment Turkey and its refugees have trans- 
formed arid plains into flourishing farmlands. The govern- 
ment of Finland likewise saw the economic potential of a new 
accession of kindred people. 

What has happened in Turkey and Finland, and to 
great degree in Germany, could happen in Asia and the 
Middle East if capital were available. Unhappily it is not 
available in Asia, except to a degree in Korea and Hong 
Kong, and is not being used in the Middle East and the 
problem persists in all its tragedy and frustration. 

The manpower aspect of the refugee problem, in this 
age of boom and over-employment in countries where the 
refugee seeks permanent resettlement, is indeed the one that 
has most impressed itself on those very countries. It is not 
altogether a happy emphasis, for selection missions to refugee 
camps have tended far too often to categorize refugees as 
good manpower, passable manpower, or negligible manpow- 
er and to overlook the compassionate need for homes for the 
homeless. 


24 Ernst Paul, “Europe and the Expellees,” in After Ten Years, op. cit., p. 31. 
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As a consequence of this selectivity, however, all the 
countries involved have ensured that the immigrant refugee 
has become a positive economic asset to his new country. It 
is part of the story of refugees through the centuries that 
their involuntary wanderings have disseminated, over wider 
areas of the world, skills and crafts and cultures that were 
once contained in limited areas. This saga is not ended. In- 
dustry, agriculture, and technology in new lands already 
know the value of the refugee of the last decade. Culture 
will make the same discovery in due course. 
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The Cures 


HERE ARE THREE CLASSIC SOLUTIONS TO ANY REFUGEE 
Tecciens — repatriation, emigration, and integration. 
Their degree of applicability and feasibility varies from 
group to group. There are situations to which all three solu- 
tions could usefully and successfully be applied. There are 
others in which only the last two are viable and still others 
in which integration is the only hope. 

It may be convenient to seek to match these solutions 
to the different categories of refugees that have been enumer- 
ated and thereby judge of their relevance and viability. 
What we have called the ultimate refugees, the one million or 
so stateless and other persons under the mandate of the 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, would 
take priority in this study for theirs is the most desperate 
case. For them any solution would seem better than none. 
Nevertheless, when the solution of repatriation has been 
offered them—even pressed upon them by repatriation mis- 
sions with blandishment, or threats to their relatives still 
at home—it has been rejected out of hand by an astonish- 
ingly great majority. 

The significance of this rejection can only be fully ap- 
preciated by those who know the depressing character of 
camp life, by those who understand the economic deteriora- 
tion involved in becoming a refugee, and by those who real- 
ize that the rejection is overwhelmingly persisted in even 
when hopes of achieving either of the alternative solutions 
have been dashed a third and a fourth time. These are refu- 
gees who prefer depression to oppression, “Freedom from 
Fear” to “Freedom from Want.” 

During the whole existence of the International Refu- 
gee Organization (IRO) from 1947 to 1951, some 74,000 
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refugees chose the solution of repatriation. During the same 
period more than one million emigrated overseas. At the 
closure more than 50,000 remained in camps. Of the 174,- 
000 Hungarian refugees who arrived, only 5,186 chose volun- 
tary repatriation.» Even these proportions are misleading 
for some of these repatriants were unaccompanied minors 
and many others were refugees from what they had assumed 
was a successful revolution. They naturally returned when 
Soviet tanks made it safe for them. 

“Who goes home?” is a traditional cry in the House 
of Commons;** it finds no echo in the corridors of refugee 
camps! The automatic choice of a solution by almost any 
refugee in the group presently under consideration is emi- 
gration. His dear desire is to place an ocean between himself 
and the terrors of the past, to give his children a start in 
lands of freedom, enterprise, and opportunity. As has been 
stated, more than one million such refugees found an emi- 
gration solution during the years of IRO and reports of 
their establishment and achievements prove that, what may 
have been a humanitarian gesture by the admitting countries, 
was by no means a one-sided bargain. Unfortunately oppor- 
tunities for emigration overseas diminish with the passing 
years and the mounting problems. 

After a hiatus in which it was impossible for a refugee 
legally to enter the United States—that traditional Mecca 
of the oppressed and homeless—new legislation has recently 
been enacted by Congress governing the entry of some refu- 
gees. In September 1957 a bill was signed authorizing the 
admission of 18,656 refugees to the United States. This bill, 
however, is a meager sop to those concerned and was a poor 
substitute for more liberal legislation only halfheartedly 
fought for. It is especially tragic that the bill does not even 


25It should be noted that all references to repatriation imply voluntary 
repatriation. The High Commissioner claims the right to be represented at all 
interviews between Repatriation Missions and refugees to ensure that no im- 
proper pressures are exercised. 


26 This cry is a survival of the days when, because of hazards of travel 
from Westminister at night, members of Parliament walked home in groups 
for mutual protection. 
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regularize the position of Hungarian refugees admitted on 
parole. Small wonder that President Eisenhower expressed 
his disappointment with its provisions. Other countries of 
immigration have measurably slowed down their intake and 
yet others have not lived up to the expectations of the refu- 
gees and those who advise them. The vast offers of asylum 
to Hungarian refugees were an exception to the current 
trend but only served to throw into relief the tragic fact 
that most refugees want to emigrate and very few of them 
can. 

It is not to denigrate integration as a solution if we say 
that most refugees regard it as no more than a second-best to 
their real hopes. The High Commissioner’s Office develops 
integration programs as a last resort and the refugees turn 
to them in that spirit. It is a solution that disappointed 
counsellors propound for disappointed refugees. Moreover 
it is a difficult solution to achieve for many. It is a com- 
paratively expensive per capita operation and the fact that 
it usually has to take place—by quirks of history and acci- 
dents of geography—in countries already overburdened by 
their own ethnic refugee problems does not make it easier. 
Nevertheless it has proved to be a viable solution and in 
many cases an essential one. With its emphasis on housing 
and employment it is a highway out of the desolation of 
camp life and the frustration of unemployment. Moreover 
for many refugees—to whose emigration there is some par- 
ticular impediment—it is the only possible solution; while 
for far too many others it is the only practicable solution. 

A special integration program planned on a four year 
basis by the High Commissioner’s Office for certain specific 
countries was initiated in January 1955. At that time there 
were estimated to be 286,750 non-settled refugees in the 
countries concerned including 84,750 in camps. Despite the 
anticipated shortfall in government contributions, it is now 
believed that by December 1958 this number of non-settled 
refugees will have been reduced by approximately 189,000 
including 64,000 refugees who will have left camps. Perhaps 
only the refugees concerned will ever appreciate the magni- 
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tude of this achievement. They will have become contented 
men no longer haunting the immigration offices. 

As we return to other groups of refugees the priority and 
viability of our three solutions change and vary. Three such 
groups—the Korean refugees, the Arab refugees, and the 
German expellees—are at one in insisting vociferously and 
adamantly that the only solution to their problem is re- 
patriation. Any alternatives are rejected out of hand and 
they seem content to wait in refugeedom for “The Day.” 
It needs to be clearly stated that a persistence in this view 
is dangerous stupidity on the part of the refugees themselves 
and criminal lunacy on the part of their leaders. No large- 
scale refugee problem has ever been solved by repatriation 
and there are certainly no grounds for believing that these 
particular problems could be so solved. Nothing can bring it 
about except wars which, in our time, would leave nothing 
to go back to. It appears that the Korean and certainly the 
Arab refugees are prepared for this risk. The German ex- 
pellee knows better. War has never solved a refugee problem 
and it is not in the books that a modern war would. 

This then is not a case of a refugee rejecting a particular 
solution but of the international community having to reject 
it as dangerous and impossible. It is time this was done with 
more frankness and force than has been used hitherto. Until 
it is, real danger remains and these refugee problems will 
be unnecessarily perpetuated by the rejection of other and 
viable solutions. 

The remaining large refugee groups in Hong Kong, India, 
Pakistan, and elsewhere reject repatriation for obvious rea- 
sons. For them, therefore, as for those for whom we have 
rejected it, the alternatives of emigration and integration 
must be examined. It is one of the tragedies of the Asian 
scene that intra-Asian emigration, on any useful scale, is 
ruled out by poverty and indigenous problems of over- 
population, and that extra-Asian emigration is so severely 
limited by restrictive and discriminatory immigration legis- 
lation. As a consequence it does not seem realistic to pro- 
pound the solution of*emigration for Asia’s refugee problems. 
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Given the opportunity, it is the obvious solution to the 
problem in Hong Kong, but those who have studied the 
matter—including a somewhat nebulous proposal for re- 
settlement in West Irian that takes no account of the politi- 
cal and racial issues involved—are of the opinion that this 
is not a possible solution. It follows that integration is the 
only answer. Unfortunately integration, especially in under- 
developed countries, requires capital. 

It is equally true in the Middle East that very few oppor- 
tunities of emigration overseas are available. They are lim- 
ited by immigration legislation and such movements are, 
in any case, not encouraged by Arab governments that regard 
them as a defection from the united front for repatriation. 
In addition there is no great desire on the part of these 
particular refugees to leave the Arab lands. 

In Germany there is more than a ripple of an emigration 
movement which, although it is facilitated by the govern- 
ment and Church migration agencies, is not encouraged by 
them. The selection process is apt to skim the cream and 
to take from Germany precisely the young and able people 
it needs and exacerbate further the age imbalance of the 
population. Some 60,000 Germans emigrate every year though 
they are not by any means all refugees. In any case, in view 
of the constant arrival of new refugees in the Federal Repub- 
lic every year, emigration is no major solution to the Ger- 
man refugee problem. 

The facts we must face force us to the conclusion that for 
most of the world’s refugees the only solution is integration 
where they are. It must be reiterated, however, that integra- 
tion is an expensive business and that the necessary capital 
is not everywhere available. It is as a matter of fact astonish- 
ing how much capital has been forthcoming in a decade that 
has not been overtly aware of these problems. In Viet Nam, 
since August 1954, aid from the United States for refugee re- 
settlement has amounted to more than $50,000,000 annually, 
and from France to more than $8,000,000. The results, both 
human and political, have justified the expenditure but 
there is still unfinished business, In the six years since its 
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invasion to 30 June 1956 economic aid to the Republic of 
Korea has totaled some $1,500,000,000. It was intended to 
rehabilitate the whole economy of the nation but it did, 
incidentally, contribute to the integration of refugees, al- 
though, as we have seen, there are still some 3,000,000 not 
yet established. 

Government in Hong Kong has spent $5,500,000 on in- 
tegration programs—mainly housing projects for its refugees. 
It plans to spend a further $2,600,000 during 1957.77 Never- 
theless the Governor of Hong Kong in his Annual Report 
for 1956 reports ‘‘on present estimates there remain in the 
Colony as a whole some 334,000 squatters (including those 
who have in recent months set up their shacks on the roof 
tops) still awaiting resettlement.’ 

In West Germany no less than 40 billion DM (approxi- 
mately $10 billion) has been spent on integration programs 
since 1949. As a result about half of the nine million expel- 
lees have been integrated socially as well as economically. 
About another 25 per cent have achieved more or less 
steady employment but “a job does not mean integration. 
According to European yardsticks, only those people in a 
society are enjoying full opportunity who are occupied ac- 
cording to their performance, their ability and their inclin- 
ation.’’*® There are still 400,000 refugees in camps and bar- 
racks and hundreds of thousands more whose process of inte- 
gration has only just begun. 

The achievements here recorded are astonishing—the 
need that persists in spite of them is frightening. 


27 These figures take no account of the increased cost of social services; for 
example, services that cost $1,900,000 in 1947-48 cost $5,800,000 in 1956-57. 

—e Kong Annual Report 1956 (Hong Kong, Government Printer, 1957), 
p. 13. 

29 Peter Paul Nahm, op, cit., p. 17. 
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The Response to the Issues 


HERE HAS BEEN NO ATTEMPT TO DEAL WITH THE WORLD 
come problem as such and in its totality, and very few 
attempts even to marshal the facts globally. The refugee 
problem is the largest single human issue facing the world 
of our time and yet there has been no full confrontation of 
it by the world community. Its fragmentation has served to 
obscure the full facts from men of good will and has been a 
convenience to governments that have preferred to ignore 
the issues. 

There have been sound reasons for arguing that inter- 
national machinery was not necessary for dealing with prob- 
lems of national refugees but it is an absurd non sequitur 
to assume therefore that international aid was unnecessary. 
By and large those governments that have had to face large 
national refugee problems—Finland, Germany, Hong Kong, 
India, Pakistan, and Turkey—have been left to go it alone. 
When it is realized, moreover, that these problems were 
forced upon the countries concerned by external circum- 
stances and decisions, by bifurcations and expulsions of 
which they were but the victims, and when finally it is real- 
ized that they accepted these burdens compassionately be- 
cause of ties of race and nationality, the absence of helping 
hands is shameful. The burden of an integration program 
must of necessity fall upon the country of asylum, but it was 
international amorality that landed them with most of the 
cost as well. 

These strictures, however, should not obscure what 
has been done by some governments. The government of the 
United States is outstanding for its financial contributions 
to assist integration programs in other countries. Germany 
is the first to acknowledge the value of Marshall Aid in 
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priming the pump for its expellee program. Little or no pro- 
gress could have been made in Viet Nam or in Korea had it 
not been for massive United States aid. The government 
of France also has not been unmindful of its special obli- 
gations to refugees in Viet Nam. The British authorities 
have done even more in Hong Kong and share with the 
United States the major financial burden in the Middle 
East. It remains true, however, that the generosity of the 
few but emphasizes the unconcern of the many for other 
countries’ refugee problems. 

In regard to the solution of emigration, the role of un- 
troubled governments is, by the very nature of the case, a 
more active one. No less than 34 governments have cooper- 
ated with ICEM and the United Nations High Commissioner 
since 1952 in offering permanent asylum to refugee immi- 
grants. Too many of those admitted were somewhat selfishly 
selected for their economic potential but the whole process 
has been illuminated by the readiness of certain European 
countries — notably Belgium, France, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland—to accept the blind and maimed, 
the sick, and the aged who, far from being an economic 
asset, posed a continuing social problem. Even this salute, 
however, is marred by the knowledge that too few have gone 
and too many remain. It is a tragic anomaly of this situation 
that it is the very countries that bear alone the burden of 
integration that are left by niggardly immigration policies 
to care indefinitely for refugees the one solution to whose 
problem is emigration. 

One unilateral response by a government—in many 
ways peculiar and in every way moving—is that of the Unit- 
ed States Escapee Program (USEP). The declared motives 
for its establishment are unexceptionable, its record of ser- 
vice is outstanding, but why it is unilateral in a day of inter- 
national organization remains a mystery. 


Providing assistance to these escapees bore heavily on the coun- 


tries along the Iron Curtain where they were granted political 
asylum ... To assure that the welcoming hand of Western 
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friendship was not an empty one, the United States established 
the Escapee Program on March 21, 1952.°° 


So much for motive. USEP’s task was to improve the 
reception and treatment of persons escaping from behind 
the Iron Curtain; “then and thereby to work for their re- 
settlement into other lands as the primary mission.’ In 
its five years of operation USEP has assisted over 82,000 
refugees, approximately 50,000 have been resettled. 


The period has seen homes for the aged established by Voluntary 
Agencies in Italy, Austria, France and Belgium with USEP 
assistance. Throughout all areas of operations, living standards 
of escapees have been raised, shelters and housing improved, an 
employment center established in Germany to assist local inte- 
gration and many escapees made independent business and 
tradesmen.*? 


Many more people than its beneficiaries have reason to be 
grateful to USEP for its service and achievements. 


Intergovernmental Agencies 


The proper approach by governments, however, to the 
refugee problem is by way of intergovernmental machinery. 
It is an international problem that can only be solved by 
international action. This fact has been recognized, if in a 
piecemeal sort of way, by the establishment of no less than 
four agencies to deal directly or indirectly with some part 
of the refugee problem. They are the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East, the United Nations Korean Relief Agency 
(UNKRA), and the Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration. In addition to these agencies, there is an- 
other body—the Council of Europe— that, although estab- 
lished for a quite different purpose, has sought to deal with 
refugee problems faced by its member nations. 


30 USEP News, No. 10 (April 1957). 
31 [bid. 
32 J bid. 
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Much has been said in criticism of the mandate of the 
High Commissioner’s Office but not all of it is valid. It is 
true that the definition of an eligible refugee is somewhat 
narrow and restricted in the light of current needs, but it has 
usually been liberally interpreted without reproof. More- 
over no binding geographical limitation is imposed and refu- 
gees who qualify do so whenever they may seek asylum. The 
High Commissioner does, therefore, have a global mandate 
even though it is for a restricted category of refugees. It is 
also true that the High Commissioner is precluded from 
appealing to governments for funds without the specific 
authority of the United Nations General Assembly but the 
Assembly has not hesitated to grant that authority on those 
occasions when it was patently needed.* Events have proved 
that it was a mistake to preclude the High Commissioner 
from direct operations, at least in emergencies, but through 
the ready cooperation of the voluntary agencies, a way has 
been found out of this dilemma. 

It would seem that the High Commissioner has a good 
enough blueprint for dealing with the task remitted to him 
—the most fundamentally difficult and tragic of all the 
refugee problems. The only thing his Office lacks are the 
tools to do the job. Each of his appeals for funds, and they 
have not been immodest, have met with a quite inadequate 
response.** Far too few governments contribute far too 
little. It is impossible to solve refugee problems without 
money and a failure to provide funds at a psychological mo- 
ment will only involve greater cost in the long run—greater 


33 In 1952, the General Assembly authorized the High Commissioner to issue 
an appeal for governmental contributions “for the purpose of enlisting emer- 
gency aid to be given to the most needy groups among refugees within his 
mandate” (General Assembly Res. 538B (VI), 2 Feb. 1952). In 1954, the 
Assembly authorized appeals for “a programme designed to achieve permanent 
solutions within the period of his current mandate” (General Assembly Res. 
832 (IX), 21 Oct. 1954). In 1956, by General Assembly Res. 1039A (XI) 23 
Jan. 1957, the Secretary-General and the High Commissioner were authorized 
to appeal for special funds for the relief of Hungarian Refugees. 

34 The High Commissioner appealed for $6,488,930 to meet the original esti- 
mate of $16,000,000. He also estimated that a further $4,800,000 would be 
needed to close the existing camps. At the Pledging Conference on 4 Oct. 
1957, a total of $3,233,952 was pledged by eleven governments. 
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cost in money, for time complicates refugee problems and is 
never a healer, and greater cost in human suffering and 
deterioration. 

UNRWA is specifically and exclusively charged with 
the problem of the Arab refugees from Palestine. Established 
by a resolution of the General Assembly in December 1949, 
the Agency began its task in May 1950. As its title implies, 
it was assigned two specific tasks: the temporary task of pro- 
viding subsistence, medical care, and shelter for the refu- 
gees; and the long-term task of assisting the refugees to be- 
come self-supporting—overtly a large-scale and long-range 
program of integration. The enabling resolution recognized 
that “continued assistance for the relief of the Palestine 
refugees is necessary to prevent conditions of starvation and 
distress among them” but it stated forthrightly that ‘‘con- 
structive measures should be undertaken at an early date 
with a view to the termination of international assistance 
for relief.’’* 

With its incorrigible optimism—an optimism based 
far more often on parsimony than on prevision or political 
perception—the General Assembly gave the Agency three 
years in which to fulfill its task. Its life was extended to 
30 June 1955 by a subsequent General Assembly in 1953, 
and finally to 30 June 1960 by yet another General Assem- 
bly.*® The optimism continued to obscure the realities. Fore- 
armed with expertly prepared ‘constructive measures” lead- 
ing to integration®’ and reasonably assured of more sub- 
stantial financial backing than most United Nations agen- 
cies—pacification in the Middle East was after all cheap 
at the cost of a couple of hundred million dollars—almost 
all its assets have been dissipated by circumstances beyond 
its control. The history of UNRWA has been a clinical study 
in frustration. No agency has been better led or more devot- 
edly served but the organized intransigence of the refugees 


35 General Assembly Res. 302(IV), 8 Dec. 1949. 

36 General Assembly Res. 720A(VIII), 27 Nov. 1953 and 818(IX), 4 Dec. 
1954. 

37 United Nations Doc. A/AC.25/6, 28 Dec. 1949. Known as the Clapp re- 
port, after the Chairman of the Economic Survey Mission, Gordon R. Clapp. 
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and the calculated indifference of the Arab states concern- 
ed have brought all its plans to nought. By chicanery it is 
feeding the dead, by political pressure it is feeding non- 
refugees, its relief supplies have been subjected in some in- 
stances to import duty, its personnel policies are grossly in- 
terfered with, and its ‘‘constructive measures,” necessarily 
requiring the concurrence of governments, have been pi- 
geon-holed. The net result is that relief is being provided 
in 1957 to refugees who could have been rehabilitated in 
1951 with “homes and jobs,” without prejudice to their 
just claims. 

The Agency has been financed by the voluntary contri- 
butions of governments. It is not without significance, how- 
ever, that only 30 of the 82 governments members of the 
United Nations have contributed and that, of these 30, 
two—the United States and the United Kingdom—provide 
more than 90 per cent of the funds needed for relief. A 
growing reluctance to contribute, and to contribute on time, 
to what has become a permanent relief program is causing 
most serious problems for the Agency at the present time. 
The Agency’s working capital is almost exhausted and 
prices are rising. The provision of food, shelter, and health 
services are estimated to cost $25,700,000 in 1958 while the 
estimate for education and other rehabilitation work is $15,- 
000,000. At the Pledging Conference on 4 October 1957, 21 
governments promised $25,500,000 toward this total of near- 
ly $40,000,000. With such sums at its disposal the Office 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
could solve its problems in a few years. UNRWA, through 
no fault of its own, is in fact facing a larger problem today 
than when it was established and facing it with serious 
financial apprehension. 

It seems to be the fate of intergovernmental agencies 
in the refugee field to have to pick up the crumbs from 
government tables and, by devoted leadership illuminated 
by compassion, knead them into half a loaf. Although 
UNKRA was not established to deal with a refugee prob- 
lem, the character of its programs and the recognition in 
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many of them of the paramount needs of the refugees have 
resulted in the fact that millions of Korean refugees were 
among the major beneficiaries of UNKRA’s work and can 
be said to be re-established and integrated in consequence. 

Like UNKRA, ICEM was not established for the pri- 
mary purpose of coping with the refugee problem. It was set 
up in 1951 specifically to organize the “transport of mi- 
grants .. . from certain European countries having surplus 
populations to countries overseas.”** Disappointed critics 
who expect more from the Committee than it delivers over- 
look the defined limitations imposed by its mandate. Confin- 
ed as it is to concern for Europeans and established, for rea- 
sons best known to the United States State Department, out- 
side the mandate of the United Nations, it is nevertheless an 
absolutely vital link in the chain of rescue for refugees. It 
early established the principle that the refugee took priority 
in the need for assisted migration and the fact that ICEM, 
in cooperation with the High Commissioner’s Office and the 
voluntary agencies, has moved 203,418 refugees is ample 
evidence of its concern, its efficiency, and its generosity. 

The Council of Europe continues to show initiative and 
imagination in seeking ways of helping its member govern- 
ments concerned to cope with their own problems of national 
refugees. A consultative and deliberative rather than an 
executive body, it has had to work within these limits; but 
it has found ways of doing so on the twin bases of self-help 
and mutual aid which could profitably be emulated in 
other parts of the world. 

M. Pierre Schneiter was appointed Special Represent- 
ative for National Refugees and Surplus Population in 1953. 
His concern was solely with those refugees in member 
countries who, although displaced, were still resident within 


38 The original title of the organization — Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe—was changed to the 
shorter form in 1952. For the text of the resolution see Documents on American 
Foreign Relations, 1951, Vol. XIII, Raymond Dennett and Katherine D. Durant, 
eds. (Princeton, Princeton University Press for World Peace Foundation, 
1953), pp. 385-88. 


39 Excluding Hungarians. 





a..d under the protection of their countries of ethnic origin. 
His task was to provide political stimulus and technical sug- 
gestions for solving the problem. He early saw, however, 
that goodwill and bright ideas were useless without financial 
resources and, therefore, recommended the establishment of 
a Council of Europe Resettlement Fund. The Fund, with 
an initial capital of $10,000,000 to be subscribed by member 
countries, was established in April 1956. Its purpose is to 
provide or guarantee loans to finance projects that will 
either provide employment sur place or facilitate migration. 

So far eight countries have joined the Fund,* sub- 
scribing more than half the initial capital. While the first 
projects are under way, it is early yet to assess results. It 
seems certain, however, that the intended promotion of 
small agricultural, industrial, or commercial undertakings 
will make a major contribution to solutions especially in 
the less economically developed countries. 


Voluntary Agencies 


The one constant factor in service to refugees in post- 
war years has been the work of the voluntary agencies. Gov- 
ernmental concern waxes and wanes, intergovernmental 
agencies have come and gone, but the voluntary agencies, 
when they put their hand to this plow, cannot and will not 
give up. There are 35 members of the Standing Conference 
of Voluntary Agencies Working for Refugees. Their con- 
cern is a common one but their pattern is one of great 
variety in method and motive. Some few were established 
in order to help refugees, usually of a particular nationality. 
The major ones, however, are well-established religious or 
humanitarian organizations which, facing the facts more 
readily than governments and perhaps better informed 
about them, have recognized that in our time the first claim 
on any service program is that of-the refugee. 


40 Belgium, France, German Federal Republic, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, and Turkey. 
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They perform services ancillary to those initiated by 
governments—either singly or in concert—they act as the 
operating agents of intergovernmental agencies, and they 
act as a spur to encourage more and more generous govern- 
mental action. They are not circumscribed by narrow defi- 
nitions and in their compassion include many refugees for 
whom no other provision exists. They are not bound by 
geographical limitations and some of them are at work from 
Korea to Germany, wherever refugees are to be found. 

They are as active with problems of aftercare in coun- 
tries of resettlement as they are with problems of welfare 
in countries of asylum. In the field of migration it is the 
agencies that have made the permissible a reality. By voca- 
tional training, language courses, and briefings, they have 
prepared refugees for life in new countries. By counseling 
they have guided refugees toward those countries most likely 
to offer a new life. By visa procurement, affidavit, and spon- 
sorship, they have provided those necessary guarantees 
without which the refugee immigration legislation and reg- 
ulations of so many countries would be impassable barriers 
and not open doors. 

In the field of welfare they have provided food where 
it was inadequate and clothing when no one else could. 
They have cared for the lost and have reunited families. 
They have found employment and helped with education. 
They have cared for unaccompanied children and, perhaps 
the most moving service of all, they care for the old and the 
sick. The ultimate tragedy of the refugee is the tragedy of 
chronic disability or senescence. These close all doors and 
put all solutions out of reach so that the future holds noth- 
ing but death in camp. The agencies have made the allevia- 
tion of this tragedy one of their most especial concerns. 
Thousands of refugees are today tranquilly established in 
homes and institutions established by or conducted by a 
voluntary agency. 

It is estimated that the agencies, taken together, spend 
some $200,000,000 each year on refugee services and projects. 
Much of this money comes to them by way of contractual 
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agreements with the United Nations Refugee Fund (UN- 
REF), USEP, and ICEM. It is a fascinating pattern and a 
major tribute to their experience and ability that the 
agencies are the operating arms and the spending agents 
of the intergovernmental bodies. Nevertheless, the bulk 
of their resources derive from their own constituencies and 
represent the enlightened conscience and the sacrificial 
giving of the comparatively few who remember. These re- 
sources not only make possible services that, by their nature, 
cannot be rendered by governments, but also facilitate ex- 
perimental projects which can only be taken up officially 
when they are a proven success. It is doubtful, for example, 
whether governments could ever have been persuaded to 
support the UNREF program if the agencies, using funds 
placed at the High Commissioner’s disposal by the Ford 
Foundation, had not demonstrated that such projects were 
indeed viable. 

Perhaps in the end the greatest service of the agencies 
lies in their constancy. They have never eased up nor shared 
the optimism of governments as to early and total solutions. 
With realistic pessimism they have prepared themselves for 
the long haul and dedicated themselves to it. The informa- 
tion they disseminate and the appeals they make to their 
own people have ensured that, however forgetful the world 
in general, there are always some who remember the refu- 
gees. The agencies are in truth the conscience of the people 
and the keepers of that conscience. 





Lessons of the Hungarian Crisis 


HE HUNGARIAN CRISIS TAUGHT A NUMBER OF SHARP 

lessons which, it is hoped, will not be forgotten too soon. 
In the first place, it proved to a startled world that “It Can 
Happen Here.” The somnolent complacency of that majority 
among the nations that regarded the refugee problem as a 
sorry legacy of past events was rudely shattered. The solitary 
voices that had warned that refugee situations were endemic 
in our century and were likely to be recurring symptoms of 
the ills of our age were justified. It will not, in future, be so 
foolishly easy to anticipate, lightheartedly and in an arbi- 
trarily fixed number of years, the end of the refugee problem. 

The second lesson that was learned, and all credit is 
due to the nations that learned it so quickly, is that coun- 
tries of first asylum cannot go it alone. The tendency has 
grown, since the closure of the International Refugee Organ- 
ization, for governments geographically remote from cur- 
rent refugee situations stoutly to proclaim their belief in the 
right of asylum but to leave the burdens involved in its re- 
cognition strictly to those countries whose geographical 
situation faced them with the practical admission of this 
right. Since 1952, and except in the case of the Arab refu- 
gees, the whole financial burden of the care and maintenance 
of refugees has been borne solely by those countries that 
granted them asylum. They have been left, by calculated in- 
ternational indifference, to bear not only the security, the 
epidemiological, and the social risks, which was inevitable, 
but also the one burden that happily remote countries 
could have shared—the financial burden. 

If this well-defined policy of international indifference 
had been persisted in during the Hungarian crisis, it is 
hard to say what would have happened in Austria and Yugo- 
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slavia. It seems probable that they would either have suffered 
mortal economic hurt or would have had to deny the right 
of asylum. Up to the end of 1957 the estimated cost of care 
and maintenance of Hungarian refugees in Austria was 
$17,315,195; and in Yugoslavia, $7,549,670. The acceptance 
by other governments of responsibility for the larger part of 
this burden has reduced the deficit of Austria to $993,415 
and of Yugoslavia to $7,425,180. It is to be hoped that a new 
pattern has been established and that in future the cost of 
the right of asylum will be internationally and not nationally 
paid. 

It remains incomprehensible that there has been shame- 
ful discrimination in the treatment of Yugoslav needs as 
compared with those of Austria. Without detracting in any 
way from the magnificence of the Austrian action, it can 
be said that the Yugoslav contribution was unique. For the 
first time, a country whose polity is based on Marxism 
granted the right of asylum to refugees from Communist 
oppression and sought international aid to do so. The 
reluctant and meager response of other free nations, both 
in financial aid and emigration opportunities, is, to say the 
least, appallingly poor diplomacy. 

Still grimmer is the demonstration of the simple and 
tragic fact that, even in so compelling a situation as that of 
Hungary, real and effective international concern for refu- 
gees is a very short-lived phenomenon. It has been said, al- 
most certainly with justification, that had attention been 
sustained but a few more weeks the total Hungarian refugee 
problem could have been resolved. Unfortunately compas- 
sion withered, the barriers were re-erected, and there remain 
thousands of Hungarian refugees for whom permanent solu- 
tions have yet to be found. 

The most important lesson that the crisis taught, how- 
ever, is that a given refugee problem can be solved and that 
fatalistic pessimism about a refugee’s future is as unjustified 
as is callous indifference to it. The moral of the lesson is 
that a prompt and expeditious resettlement program is the 
one effective solution to a given refugee problem, at least 
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in Europe. That so many Hungarian refugees were resettled 
in less than six months is the crowning glory of the Hungar- 
ian refugee episode. It revealed a multinational concern 
and compassion for these particular refugees that is unique 
in the postwar period and it showed a pragmatic acceptance 
of the fact that doors must be opened in other countries 
if a real solution is to be found. 

The much more limited success of ICEM’s five-year 
effort at permanent resettlement throws into sharper and 
more poignant relief the unprecedented goodwill of the 
nations and good fortune of the Hungarian refugees. We 
can reiterate that, in the postwar period, no refugees have 
been offered so quickly and so generously so adequate an 
answer to their most urgent need. As a consequence this 
group are scarcely refugees at all, in the depressing contem- 
porary connotation of that term. They are rather emergency 
emigrants and they will integrate into their new countries 
all the sooner and all the better because they have been spar- 
ed anxious, despairing, and frustrating years of camp life. 

It is true, of course, that these refugees had, in most 
cases, a special asset over and above the political and emo- 
tional overtones of their situation. They had the qualities 
of youth and skill in an unusually high degree. Of those 
Hungarian refugees who had arrived in the United States 
by May 1957 no less than 72 per cent were between the ages 
of 16 and 45. Forty per cent were single, predominantly 
males, and 34 per cent had skills currently needed in United 
States industry. The National Academy of Sciences estimated 
that the education of the university graduates among them 
represented an investment of over $30,000,000. Small won- 
der that United States Secretary of Labor James Mitchell, 
in revealing these facts, stated ‘““America’s instinctive reply 
to the call for help has enriched her own economy in many 
ways .. . It is now clear that America has received a valuable 
economic bonus.’’*! Let it be added that the United States 
deserves this bonus for, in those hectic days, selection was 


41 The New York Herald Tribune, 10 May 1957. 
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not made by criteria that would have guaranteed these 
results. 

Finally the Hungarian crisis has surely proven, beyond 
further controversy, the need for maintaining permanent 
international machinery for dealing with such crises. No 
one attempts to deny or to minimize the chaos that clouded 
and confused the early weeks of the Hungarian influx. A 
multitude of concerned governments and a plethora of 
voluntary agencies had their representatives on the scene, 
each besieging the overwhelmed Austrian authorities with 
plans, proposals, and requests. Had the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees not been in exist- 
ence and available to give a lead, the chaos would have been 
fantastic. The High Commissioner’s Office saved the day 
but not at once. It was itself not geared or equipped, finan- 
cially or otherwise, to cope with new emergencies. Preoccu- 
pied as it had been with its long-term task, its own approach 
to the crisis called for improvisation and trial and error. 
That order did emerge, however, from this chaos; that each 
agency was set to the task it was best equipped for; that 
border reception, emergency feeding and clothing, tempor- 
ary housing, and ultimate movement were planned and co- 
ordinated is irrefutable testimony to the importance of an 
Office of a United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 
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What of the Future? 


T IS NOT OF COURSE CONTENDED THAT ALL THE MILLIONS 
aoe have been uprooted in the last decade are still refu- 
gees but it is difficult to decide who are and who are not. 
When is a refugee no longer a refugee is no easy question to 
answer, for permanent solutions are not only elusive, they 
are often delusive. Dr. Peter Nahm’s statement previously 
quoted—‘“‘A job does not mean integration”’—is all too true. 
Admirable rehousing schemes sometimes do no more than 
embellish camp psychosis with privacy and decent sanitation. 
Even emigration does not automatically solve the problem, 
far too often it removes a refugee from our sight but not 
from his plight. It usually takes at least five years to acquire 
citizenship in a new country and that is a long time to have 
no civic rights and to continue in need of “international 
protection.” ‘To be in a country but not of it is no perman- 
ent solution. 

Over and above this, there remain millions of refugees 
who have not yet started on the road to a solution. A very 
recent survey based on information supplied by some of 
the major governments concerned and upon United Nations 
and International Labour Organisation documentation sug- 
gests that there are no fewer than 16,500,000 refugees in the 
world today who must, even euphemistically, be described 
as “not yet fully resettled.’ 

The majority of them are “national refugees” and, if 
present philosophies and politics persist, their integration 
where they are must wait upon time and the varying avail- 
ability of the necessary capital, housing, land, and employ- 


42Tn Europe, 6,050,000; in the Middle East, 1,350,000; and in the Far East, 
9,100,000. “This Age of Crisis,” World Communique (Geneva, World Alliance 
of YMCAs), July-Aug. 1957, p. 20. 
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ment in their countries of asylum. It is neither a satisfying 
nor a peace-promising picture but it appears to be assumed 
now that there is unlikely to be a concerted attack on this 
problem by the international community. There seems no 
prospect that, just as the United Nations has established a 
World Health Organization to deal with the world’s health 
and a Food and Agriculture Organization to deal with the 
world’s hunger, it will ever establish a permanent world 
refugee organization to deal with the world’s homelessness. 
This pessimism is justified when the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, which dispenses some of 
the world’s capital, does not see fit to invest in refugee re- 
habilitation schemes. 


UNRWA 


The mandate of UNRWA expires in 1960 but already 
financial clouds cast their shadows before. With the excep- 
tion of the two major contributors, governments are showing 
an increasing reluctance to support the demonstrably unnec- 
essary perpetuation of this particular refugee problem. It is 
not without its significance that, in making her govern- 
ment’s pledge for 1958—a pledge without which the Agency 
could not exist—the delegate for the United States said: 


Looking to the future, I would like to point out that the United 
States Congress stated in the Mutual Security legislation of 1957 
the following policy: I quote: 


“In determining whether or not to continue furnishing assistance 
for Palestine refugees in the Near East, the President shall take 
into account whether Israel and the Arab host Governments are 
taking steps toward the resettlement and repatriation of such 
refugees.” 


In view of this statement, the United States Goverment has 
decided that in addition to the above pledges it will hold avail- 
able to the Director of the Agency, $300,000 for planning, or 
carrying out plans, for the transfer of the administration of refu- 
gee relief to the host governments, as may be arranged between 
them and the Director in 1958. We earmark these funds without 
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prejudice to the rights of the refugees. We are concerned only 
with their future welfare.* 


It has become abundantly clear that the Agency can- 
not resolve the Arab refugee problem and that, as things 
are now, we shall be no nearer a solution in 1960 than we 
were in 1950. Nothing but a major political compromise 
far beyond the power of the Agency to initiate can break 
the deadlock. There is only irony in the fact that, political 
considerations aside, this is the one refugee problem in the 
world that could be easily and constructively solved. A dis- 
passionate application to the circumstances of the three 
classic solutions can lead to but one conclusion. 

The refugees and the Arab states insist that the only 
solution is that of repatriation. As Mr. Labouisse stated in 
his report to the eleventh General Assembly “‘the great 
majority maintain their collective claim that a grave injus- 
tice has been done to them and assert that the only accept- 
able solution is a return to their homes.” He added, how- 
ever, “it is not possible to estimate how many refugees would 
in fact accept an opportunity to be repatriated if that re- 
patriation were to mean something different from returning 
to their old homes and their former way of life.’** There 
is the crux of the matter, for the old homes no longer exist 
nor does the former way of life. Given the fact of the exist- 
ence of the present state of Israel, of its density of population, 
and its modern way of life, the repatriation of a million Arab 
refugees is physically and politically impossible and cultur- 
ally undesirable. 

When one turns to the solution of emigration, the pros- 
pects are equally bleak. In the field of integration, how- 
ever, there is great room for constructive maneuver though 
not, it is true, sur place. Nothing can happen in Gaza; little 
in Lebanon; and, while much has in Jordan, a saturation 
point is evident. But in Syria, Iraq, and the Sinai peninsula 
the physical and other prospects of establishment in “homes 

43 United States Mission to the United Nations, Press Release 2755, 4 
Oct. 1957. 


44General Assembly, Official Records: 11th Sess., 1956, Suppl. No. 14, 
para. 7. 
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and jobs” are demonstrably good. By faith, by language, and 
by social organization, the refugees are indistinguishable 
from their fellow Arabs in these countries. There is a devel- 
oping demand for the manpower they represent and their 
new settlements would be distinct economic assets. More 
unusually, members of the United Nations have already 
demonstrated their willingness to provide large sums of 
money if their investment can really solve the problem. 

There have been similar, indeed larger agglomerations 
of refugees of very much the same kind in the postwar years 
where the solution of integration has been achieved, and 
achieved with little or no international assistance. What 
Finland has done for the Karelians and Germany for so 
many millions of expellees is not beyond the capacity of the 
international community for the Arab refugees. Unfortun- 
ately, the will to a solution is lacking in the hearts and minds 
of those most concerned. Both the Arab governments and the 
refugees insist—and they surely do so with every right on 
their side—that the unfinished business of moral restitution 
for the wrongs and losses suffered by the refugees must be 
the first item on the agenda. How to achieve this and, at the 
same time, bring about the only viable solution is the di- 
lemma. There is a threefold debt owing to these refugees. 
There is the debt owed to them by the state of Israel, the 
debt owed to them by the international community, and, it 
is not an unfair claim, the debt owed to them by the Arab 
states themselves. 

It is surely clear that Israel owes the refugees adequate 
compensation for the losses they have suffered. Offers of such 
compensation have been made more than once, but it is 
time that they were reiterated in quite specific terms. Much 
good would accrue also if Israel were to recognize the moral 
right of repatriation and to put into practice certain forms 
of repatriation on grounds of compassion, notably the re- 
union of families. The international community has, on the 
whole, been mindful of its debt. Short-term provision for 
Hungarian refugees aside, the Arab refugees are the only 
refugees in receipt of permanent international care and 
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maintenance. An accumulation of eight years ration cards 
are pretty good receipts but they are no final quittance. 

The nations of the world should be ready to support 
Israel financially in a compensation plan so that it may be 
really magnanimous and they should reiterate their readi- 
ness to invest in “homes and jobs.” How much longer they 
can be expected to provide relief, with no one concerned 
willing to accept a solution, is one of the important issues of 
the immediate future. 

The debt of the Arab states is one of fellowship and 
compassion—a debt that has been paid by many nations in 
this era of refugees to homeless men of the same race and 
faith. It is high time that a people so famous for their hospi- 
tality to the wanderer should see the tragedy of homelessness 
and idleness and become more aware of human needs and 
less concerned with the political advantages—which are not 
what they were—of having a refugee problem. 

It may be argued that the problems of UNRWA are no 
more urgent than usual in the twelfth Assembly, as its man- 
date does not expire until 1960. It will, however, ill become 
the Assembly and ill fit the facts if the present situation is 
not considered with urgent gravity. It is still not too late 
to lay the foundations of a solution to this tragic problem and 
so end years of human misery and remove a persistent casus 
belli. If that proves impossible, then it is certainly not too 
soon to begin to establish the essential prerequisites for a 
renewal of the mandate. This is the business of the Assembly 
and not of the Agency, but a mere perpetuation of indefinite 
pauperization in 1960 would be a tragic mistake. The time 
has come for the Assembly to seek firm guarantees of a vi- 
able solution and to make them an essential precondition of 
continued relief. 


UNREF 


In June 1957 the UNREF Executive Committee*® un- 
animously decided to recommend that the Office of the High 


45 The High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee was established in 1951 in 
accordance with the terms of Chapter I (1) of the UNHCR Statute (ECOSOC 
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Commissioner be continued for a further period beyond 31 
December 1958, and that provision be made for a further 
review of the arrangements at least one year before the ex- 
piration of the extension finally decided upon.** Twenty- 
one states faced the harsh facts of our time and recognized 
the need for a continuing approach to a tragically continuing 
problem. 

The way has now been cleared for a quick and favor- 
able decision by the Assembly. Encouraged by the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, the Economic and 
Social Council on 24 July adopted without dissent—Poland 
and the USSR abstaining—a resolution which, inter alia, 


Considers that the Office of the High Commissioner should be 
continued for a period of five years from 1 January 1959; 


Recommends that the General Assembly review, not later than 
at its seventeenth regular session, the arrangements for the Office 
of the High Commissioner, with a view to determining whether 
the Office should be further continued.*? 


This is a most adequate recommendation and it is earn- 
estly hoped that the overwhelming support given it will 
move the General Assembly to accept it without ado. Those 
who would have preferred an extension without reference 
as to time—and this would have considerable psychological 
advantages from the refugees’ point of view over whose 
head is hanging the permanent sword of Damocles of expiry 
—must be mollified by the provision for review. Even the 
proponents of indefinite extension would wish to see pro- 
vision made for a quinquennial review and the present 
recommendation specifically does not preclude further 
extension. 

the General Assembly also requested the Economic and Social Council: to 
reconstitute the Advisory Committee as the UNREF Executive Committee and 
to broaden its terms of reference (General Assembly Res. 832(IX), 21 Oct. 
1954). This the Council did in 1955. The Committee was given executive 
functions in regard to the UNREF program, while maintaining its role as 
advisor to the High Commissioner “at his request, in the exercise of his 
functions under his Statute” (ECOSOC Res. 565(XIX), 31 Mar. 1955). 


46 United Nations Doc. E/3015/Add. 1, 10 July 1957, para. 79. 
47 ECOSOC Res. 650B(XXIV), 24 July 1957. 
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The High Commissioner has declared his intention, 
during the next year and a half, to concentrate his attention 
on two problems: to resolve the remainder of the Hungarian 
refugee problem in 1957; and, by a successful integration 
program, to bring about the closure of all other refugee 
camps by the end of 1958. There is an aura of optimism 
about these calculations that need not be unduly dimmed 
but must not be allowed to dominate. Some governments 
have already promised special contributions toward the 
extra funds needed but, most of them on the quite unten- 
able thesis that this then absolves them from any further 
commitment in this field. 

The UNREF Executive Committee, in considering this 
issue debated the relative merits, as alternative approaches, 
of the extension of the program or its intensification. The 
majority based itself on false premises from the start, and 
unfortunately never escaped from them. Only a minority 
shared the fear of the German delegate that 


It would .. . be idle to think that when the last camp had been 
closed the refugee problem would be solved. Even if it were 
decided to intensify the UNREF programme, the possibility of 
also prolonging it should not be excluded.* 


Extension and intensification are not alternative approaches; 
they are the two essential concomitants of a final assault on 
this particular bastion. The Economic and Social Council 
has fallen into the same error and, in the resolution quoted, 
“Endorses the request made to the High Commissioner . . . 
to the effect that he should intensify his programme to the 
fullest extent possible.’*® —The UNREF program is alto- 
gether too valuable an approach to this particular problem 
for it to be confused in this way. It is to be hoped that the 
General Assembly will begin to see the necessity of intensi- 
fication and extension — intensification based on greater 
financial resources and extension both as to time and to the 
categories of beneficiaries. 


48 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/SR.43, 12 Sept. 1957, p. 10. 
49 ECOSOC Res. 650C (XXIV), 24 July 1957. 
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It is now ruefully assumed that, quite aside from the 
expected shortfall of $2,700,000, the target of $16,000,000 
was too low by $4,800,000. As a result it is expected that, 
apart from an unknown number of needy refugees living 
out of camp, there will be a residual camp population of 
30,000 refugees at the end of 1958—30,000 of our fellows 
burdened with hopeless years, condemned by public apathy 
and uncaring immigration laws to yet at least another two 
years of isolation from life. ‘For the last thirteen years I’ve 
done nothing but move on from one camp to the next. I’ve 
been packing and getting ready for thirteen years.’ 

Even if no new refugees arrive in the next eighteen 
months—something that has never happened in Europe 
since the war—there is bound to be unfinished business in 
December 1958. At the least there will be the sad residue 
of the UNREF program and the disillusioned residue of the 
Hungarian program. 


Hong Kong 


There may also be some unstarted business of consider- 
able moment. The Executive Committee of UNREF in Feb- 
ruary 1957 adopted a resolution suggesting “that the Gener- 
al Assembly at its Twelfth Session examine the question of 
the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong when considering the 
High Commissioner’s future activities.”* 

The needs of these 700,000 refugees and indeed the 
needs they create in the Colony of their asylum have been 
pricking some consciences for five years or more but they 
have usually been the consciences of voluntary agencies. 
As a problem causing international concern, it was first 
raised at the seventh General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in November 1952. At that time, the United Nations 
High Commissioner undertook to refer the question to the 
consideration of his Advisory Committee. The Advisory 
Committee considered the issue at its meeting in April 1953 


50 Virgil Gheorghiu, The Twenty-Fifth Hour, Translated from the Roma- 
nian by Rita Eldon (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), p. 388. 
51 United Nation Doc. A/AC.79/62, 7 Feb. 1957. 
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and asked the High Commissioner to investigate and report. 
After some delay in securing the necessary funds—ultimately 
overcome by the generosity of the Ford Foundation—the 
High Commissioner appointed a Survey Mission under the 
leadership of Mr. Edvard Hambro. 

In December 1954 the Advisory Committee received 
the Hambro Report. In addition to making practical 
recommendations, the Report raised the intricate issue of 
the eligibility under the High Commissioner’s mandate of 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. These refugees have never 
fallen within the High Commissioner’s mandate owing to a 
legal technicality. By Article 6 (B) of the Statute of the Office 
of the High Commissioner, his competence is extended to 


Any ... person who is outside the country of his nationality or 
if he has no nationality, the country of his former habitual 
residence, because he has or had well-founded fear of persecution 
by reason of his race, religion, nationality or political opinion 
and is unable or, because of such fear, is unwilling to avail 
himself of the protection of the government of the country of 
his nationality, or, if he has no nationality, to return to the 
country of his former habitual residence. 


Inclusion of the Chinese in Hong Kong within this 
definition has been prevented by the existence of two govern- 
ments, each claiming to be the government of all of China 
and each recognized as such by different states. For those 
states recognizing the Nationalist government, the Chinese 
in Hong Kong are not refugees under the above definition 
since they do not fear persecution by their government and 
are willing to accept its protection. For those states recogniz- 
ing the Communist government, the Chinese in Hong Kong 
are refugees who properly belong within the High Commis- 
sioner’s mandate. The United Kingdom, which controls 
the territory in which the Chinese are living, recognizes the 


52 Edvard Hambro, The Problem of Chinese Refugees in Hong Kong: Re- 
port Submitted to the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (Ley- 
den, Sijthoff, 1955). The report was submitted to the UNHCR in November 
1954; although prepared at the suggestion of the Advisory Committee, it was not 
published as a United Nations document. 

53 General Assembly Res, 428(V), Annex, Article 6(B), 14 Dec. 1950. 
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Communist government—and cannot, therefore, accept the 
Nationalist government’s right to protect the refugees. 

Irrespective of the difficult question of legal eligibility, 
Mr. Hambro in his Report asserted that these Chinese refu- 
gees were “of international concern” and that it would be 
“inconsistent with the large measure of international interest 
in other groups of political refugees that this important 
group should fail to receive international assistance on ac- 
count of a legal technicality.”** In the course of the Ad- 
visory Committee’s debate the United Kingdom delegate, 
while welcoming the Report, moved that it be referred to 
governments for consideration before being substantively 
discussed. ‘This was agreed to. 

In May 1955 the Executive Committee considered the 
Hambro Report. At that time the United Kingdom delegate 
emphasized that emigration was the only real solution and 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 


felt that it would be difficult and undesirable to discriminate 
[in relief programs] between refugees, who frequently possessed 
adequate means, and the local population, whose standard of 
living had in many cases suffered as the result of the help it had 
given refugees. It was also difficult to make a distinction between 
political refugees and people who had taken up residence in the 
colony for economic reasons.*® 


Following an inconclusive debate, in which no decision was 
made as to eligibility, the Executive Committee requested 
the High Commissioner “to give sympathetic encourage- 
ment to Governments and organizations with a view to 
their assisting in alleviating the problems of the Chinese 
refugees in Hong Kong.” It also asked him “to report to 
the Committee, when he deems it necessary, any progress 
made in the implementation of this Resolution.’ 

At its meeting in May 1956, the question was not form- 
ally on the agenda of the Executive Committee; but cables 
were received from the China Refugee International Coun- 

54 Edvard Hambro, op. cit., 127. 


55 United Nations Doc. A/AC. 0/SR. 7, 29 June 1957, p. 11. 
56 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/7, 12 May 1955. 





cil and the United Nations Association in Hong Kong urg- 
ing the Committee to “devise measures [to] provide inter- 
national aid [to] Hong Kong Chinese refugees as Hambro 
recommended.’’* 

The United Kingdom delegate reiterated the May 1955 
statement of his government and stated that it was still of 
that opinion. There followed another inconclusive debate 
on eligibility but the Committee took no substantive action 
pending a report from the High Commissioner 


summing up the elements for decision in the Hambro Report, 
giving an idea of the urgency of the matter as assessed by the 
High Commissioner after consultation with Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in Hong Kong, and stating whether the necessary funds 
were available.* 


In the ensuing months two new notes were sounded in this 
long drawn out discussion. In submitting his Annual Re- 
port for 1956 to the Legislature of Hong Kong, the Gover- 
nor, Sir Alexander Grantham, implicitly appealed for inter- 
national assistance. Referring at length to the refugee prob- 
lem he said: 


[It is] remarkable how much we have done. I venture to add 
that it is also remarkable how little help we have received from 
outside. I am aware of, and most grateful for, the large and 
generous assistance that has been given by the voluntary agen- 
cies, but the problem is too vast for them and ourselves alone 
to solve.%® 


In January 1957 the China Refugee International Council 
endorsed a detailed report on Hong Kong prepared by 
Pastor Stumpf of the Lutheran World Federation. This 
moving appeal for help was submitted to the government 
in Hong Kong which endorsed it and declared that “there 
is no objection to your giving this document official circul- 
ation or to your requesting its circulation to UNREF.”® 


57 Quoted in United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/SR.25, 15 Nov. 1956, p. 4 
58 Jbid., p. 10. 

59 Hong Kong Tiger Standard, 28 Feb. 1957. 

60 Letter from the Colonial Secretary to the Lutheran World Federation, 
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In February 1957, the Executive Committee of UNREF 
considered the report of the High Commissioner that it had 
called for in May 1956 on “Chinese Refugees in Hong 
Kong.’ It also heard a statement by the representative 
of the United Nations Association of Hong Kong and un- 
doubtedly had in mind the appeal of the government in 
Hong Kong. 

The United Kingdom delegate stated that the views of 
her government had been correctly stated in the High Com- 
missioner’s report: 


In the opinion of the United Kingdom Government what might 
be done internationally depended to a great extent on whether 
these refugees are considered to be eligible for assistance admin- 
istered by the UNHCR. If international help could be made 
available for the relief of the refugees in Hong Kong, the most 
suitable type of assistance would, according to the views of the 
Hong Kong Government, be a contribution towards the cost 
of one of the housing schemes of the Hong Kong Government. 
It has also been suggested that the method of administering any 
grant could be agreed between the High Commissioner’s repre- 
sentative in Hong Kong and the Hong Kong Government. 


At the conclusion of the debate the Committee, “acting 
in its advisory capacity to the High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees,’ adopted a resolution. The Committee declared that, 
having considered the problem of the Chinese refugees in 
Hong Kong, it felt “unable to reach a clear decision in the 
matter of the eligibility of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
for assistance.’’ It recognized that there were no uncommit- 
ted funds now available for assistance to these refugees, but 
considered nevertheless that “the plight of these refugees 
is such as to be of concern to the international community,” 
and therefore suggested that “the General Assembly at its 
Twelfth Session examine the question of the Chinese refu- 
gees in Hong Kong when considering the High Commis- 
sioner’s future activities.” 


61 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/47, 10 Dec. 1956. 
62 Tbid., para. 27. 
63 United Nations Doc. A/AC.79/62, 7 Feb. 1957. 





The question now goes officially to the twelfth General 
Assembly. It was considered in general terms by the Econom- 
ic and Social Council in July as one aspect of the report of 
the High Commissioner but the Council was not called 
upon to act at this time. This has been a tortuous process 
but it looks at last as though a decision is being called for 
on a vital refugee issue—it is important that it should be 
the right decision. The government in Hong Kong has 
been refreshingly frank about its own dilemma. 


The Government hesitated at first . . . to believe that this was in 
truth Hong Kong’s problem. Hong Kong had granted immedi- 
ate sanctuary to the refugees; but was not their rehabilitation 
and ultimate disposal a matter for some wider organization than 
a charitable next-door neighbour? If the responsibility was not 
Hong Kong’s there were three ways, and only three, in which 
she could be relieved of it; either the refugees could return to 
their homeland, or they could emigrate to some other country, 
or the cost of their integration into Hong Kong’s own community 
could be accepted as a charge upon the conscience of the free 
world and be underwritten by some international agency.™ 


In regard to repatriation, “the Government waited for 
that choice to be exercised;— and it became increasingly 
clear as the months and years passed that it had been exer- 
cised in silence and that they would not return.” As for the 
other two courses, neither was in the discretion of the refu- 
gees nor of the government of Hong Kong. Dr. Hambro, it 
was pointed out, had confirmed that the government.could 
be relieved of its burden only by emigration or outside finan- 
cial assistance, and had emphasized ‘the complications at- 
tached to the former and the enormous scope of the latter.” 
With Dr. Hambro’s departure, the government continued, 
it was evident that ‘‘any form of relief from outside sources 
would take time to muster and negotiate—and time might 
well be the one commodity that would not be provided.’’® 


64 Hong Kong Annual Report 1956, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
65 Jbid., p. 16. 
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It is still impossible to believe that this is in truth Hong 
Kong’s problem but if and how it is to be accepted as “a 
charge upon the conscience of the free world” is at issue 
this year. “Hong Kong has at last asked for help. The virile 
and resilient colony . . . has formally drawn world attention 
to its tragic refugee problem.’ The efficacy of the appeal 
is not helped by its being a somewhat late repentance; and 
it loses some of its edge by the confusing lack of clarity in 
the positions advanced, from time to time, by representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom on the UNREF Executive 
Committee. The early emphasis on emigration accorded ill 
with the known possibilities and seemed to be contradicted 
by the vast rehousing projects of the Colony. 

The presently stated position that “what might be done 
internationally depended to a great extent on whether these 
refugees are considered to be eligible for assistance’® is 
confusing when it is accompanied by an insistence that the 
government in Hong Kong cannot make a distinction be- 
tween the refugees and other persons, often displaced per- 
sons, who have been dishoused by the process of being bought 
out by the refugees themselves. It seems impossible for the 
General Assembly to arrive at an intelligent decision as to 
eligibility if the government concerned fails to make some 
distinction, even a legalistic one, between the refugees and 
the native poor of Hong Kong. 

Perhaps the situation is most confused, however, by the 
insistence that eligibility is the issue. If, by an act of grace 
and without reference to legal niceties, the General Assem- 
bly were to declare these refugees eligible under the present 
mandate of the High Commissioner, they would, in fact, 
become eligible for international protection, which they do 
not require, and for financial assistance, which is not at the 
disposal of the High Commissioner. It is foolish to ask for a 
stone when your need is bread. The issue of eligibility is an 
irrelevant red herring—other groups of refugees receive 


66 The Times (London), 10 Mar. 1957. 
87 See p. 249. 





United Nations aid while remaining ineligible under the 
High Commissioner’s mandate.® 

The real issue before the General Assembly is whether 
it is prepared to offer international assistance to Government 
in Hong Kong in dealing with an intolerable burden. If, 
as is to be hoped, the answer will be in the affirmative it 
will be necessary for the Assembly to raise special funds for 
this purpose, as has been done in the cases of Arab refugees 
and of Hungarian refugees. 

Whether negotiations for the application of the fund 
should be undertaken between Government in Hong Kong 
and the Secretary-General of the United Nations or the High 
Commissioner is not important, although it would be of 
obvious advantage to take into account the existence, inter- 
est, and experience of the latter’s Office. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the High Commissioner will not have to add 
this to his mendicant tasks. Voting in favor of international 
aid and failing to provide the resources for it is one of the 
cardinal sins of the General Assembly. Hong Kong does not 
need a new refugee operation; it needs urgent international 
financial aid and needs it at once. 


The Statute 


No reference has been made to a possible review and 
revision of the Statute of the High Commissioner’s Office. 
This tacit decision to “let sleeping dogs lie” is almost cer- 
tainly a good one. There are anomalies as between the oper- 
ation of the Statute and some of the provisions of the Con- 
vention Relating to the Status of Refugees, but in practice 
neither the Statute nor the Convention has inhibited the 
Office from doing its proper job. Both incumbents of the 
Office of High Commissioner have interpreted their Statute 
with great liberality and it would seem better to continue 
to rely on liberal interpretation rather than to re-open an 
arid legalistic debate that might lead to a more rigid situ- 


68 Compare, for example, Arab refugees and Korean refugees. 
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ation. In any case, it would not help to confuse in one de- 
bate two such separate issues as the extension of the man- 
date and the revision of the Statute. These arguments should 
not, however, preclude the possibility that, in the near fu- 
ture, a group of experts should re-examine the Statute and 
the Convention with a view to recommending certain re- 
visions that would bring them more in line with the con- 
temporary situation. 


Epilogue 


It had been anticipated that the twelfth General Assem- 
bly would be in an important sense a “refugee’’ Assembly. 
The mandate of the High Commissioner’s Office is about to 
expire, the UNREF program is lagging for shortage of 
funds and also because of a diversion of effort in the Hungar- 
ian crisis, the issue of Chinese refugees in Hong Kong is to 
be considered, and UNRWA is faced with serious financial 
problems. These are all momentous issues and few of them 
have hitherto been noncontroversial. Events, however, seem 
to have caught up with and confounded controversy. From 
Hungary and elsewhere, refugee situations have precipitated 
themselves on the scene and produced arguments for on- 
going responsibility that seem irrefutable even to the most 
lukewarm of governments. It appears in consequence that 
while the twelfth Assembly will certainly be an Assembly 
of decision as far as the High Commissioner’s problems are 
concerned, it need not repeat the work of the UNREF 
Executive Committee and the Economic and Social Council 
by being an Assembly of debate. 

Were the refugee events of the past year to be recorded 
in Churchillian chapters, these might well be entitled “The 
Change for the Worse,” “The Blue in the Sky,” and “The 
Continuing Tragedy.” Almost a million more persons have 
entered the limbo of refugeedom in that time. Despite val- 
iant efforts to fina solutions, we cannot keep pace with the 
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flow and the contemporary scene is truly a change for the 
worse. The one note of optimism is to be found in the near 
solution of the Hungarian refugee problem. What can be 
done once can surely be done again, and that is the blue in 
the darkening sky. The ultimate note, however, is that of 
continuing tragedy. Refugees everywhere, in hundreds, of 
thousands, begin their tenth year of forgotten exile. Is not 
this “a time to remember’’? 
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